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SULLIVAN D. HARRIS, : : . EDITOR & PROPRIETOR. 
Dural Pints for the Season | brush, or a substratum of clay or other firm earth, 
o | until the road-bed is secured at such a height above 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. the surface of the water, as will ensure a dry upper 
—_— crust. 


OOD ROADS in the country, The whole fundamental principle, then, of good 
are among the most important roads, is, that they must be dry. On some soils, and 
conveniences and necessities of|0n other soils at some seasons, it is impossible to se- 
the whole population. Everybody | cure this fundamental condition. As for instance, 
is more or less dependent upon|in a new and sparsely settled country, the inhabitants 

them, and the desirableness of a| cannot afford to spend so much labor for the public, 
Y location, primarily depends in a |even though themselves are the principal elements of 
great measure upon the condition | that public. Again, the proper material may not be 
; of its roads. According to re-| within reach of the means of a more numerous and 
quest and promise, we commence a se-| wealthy community. Take, for instance, a broad 
expanse of our western prairie country. There are 
the season approaches for the annual | seasons of the year when it seems as if every parti- 
working on the highways. The Su-|cle of solid land was dissolved. Where the high- 
pervisors or Road Masters have been| way is fenced in, the traveler floats and splurges, 
elected, and are beginning to assume| first on one side and then over to the other, and 
; a kind of official dominion, and if we| thinks every succeeding effort to find better going, 
ji note their movements, it is plain to be| only plunges him deeper in trouble. There is no 
seen that they feel they have an un-| choice but to plout on, and pray for deliverance ; for 
doubted right to travel on just which side of the road it is of no use to swear, as a good many people are 
they please, and that if they do not actually feel that| most likely to do. With these exceptions—which 
the roads are their private property, yet they do feel| we must say are of rather extensive application in 
that they have a pretty extensive lease of them. But| this Western world—we can have passable roads, 
the Supervisors are a good sort of men, and in view | and even good roads, by the thorough application of 
of the great interest entrusted to their, care, have a| good calculation in laying them out, and a reasonable 
right to put on as high official airs as the constable | amount of labor in the construction and keeping in 
or even the trustees of the township. | condition. 






Of actual labor on the highways, but little else; In the Yankee country, as well as in many parts 
can be done to advantage for some weeks yet, but to, of the Middle and Southern States, the roads preceded 
keep the water courses open, and cut sluices where civilization in so much as to establish their routes 
it is practicable, to drain ruts and mud holes. Any upon ridges of dry land, or upon hard beaches, and 
little bridges that have been floated out of place by such tracks as nature taught would secure a good 
the late floods, should be righted, and made safe and footing at all seasons. This it is that gives such a 
passable. These little preliminaries, with an eye out charm to journeying by stage or horseback in those 
ahead to determine what shall be done when the! countries. 


| The eye is constantly feasted by a suc- 
time does come, are about all for the present. | cession of views, springing upon the traveler as he 
A few words on general principles. 


The two rises a hill or turns a promontory, or descends to a 
great facts, or essentials to good roads are, Ist, a lake or river side, while the road. meanders in a most 
compact road-bed, and 2d, to keep off water. The informal and independent manner, as if it had the 
first is contingent upon the second, for no road-bed | pre-emption of the svil. Not so in these States, 
can long be firm and compact, in the presence of where the surveys determined boundaries, and, ex- 
water. If the water attack it from below, or a new) cept in those few instances where the pioneer paths 
road is to be built upon a swampy soil, the water held their location by virtue of squatter sovereignty, 
must tirst be stanched by a causeway of logs or determined all the future roads by the same rule. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Ergot, or Freezing in Hoof Ail. 


Cox. Harris: I notice in the Cultivator of 
April 1st, a communication from the Hon A. B. 
Dickinson, of N. Y., in reply to mine in the Con- 
neaut Reporter,in which he says: “It is not 
strange to me that farmers who are afflicted with | 
frozen footed cattle, should attribute it to some- 
thing else than the true cause, for it certainly im- 
plies at least a want of proper care.” In reply 
to the insinuation I will say that my stock was as | 
well cared for during the winter of 1856-7 as in 
1855-6, when the thermometer showed eight de- 
grees colder than during the winter of 1856-7, 
and during that remarkably cold winter there 
was no hoof ail that affected my stock or any 
other man’s that Iam aware of. My stock was 
put into the stable betwixt sundown and dark, fed 
all the hay they would probably eat before halt- 
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past five next morning, at which time they were 
again fed; after sunrise, if pleasant turned into| 
the yard where there was water, and fed again | 
at noon. If not pleasant, kept in the stable until 
near noon, then fed; ofter eating turned into the 
yard to drink and exercise, then put into the sta-| 
ble again. I think any one will see that my stock | 
did not lie down long enough at any one time to 
freeze in a warm stable. 

Mr. Dickinson says that in dry years feed be- 
comes short, farmers have to feed hay in warm | 
weather, no hoof ail is caused by such feeding.— 
Did Mr. Dickinson or any other man ever know 
ergot to grow in dry years ? 

Speaking of the boy going to school, Mr. D. 
says, “ remember one thing sure if he did not find 
it out on the road, as soon as he and his compan- 
ion came to the fire with frozen fingers, they 
would take the hint as soon as the man with the 
oxen or cows when a thaw overtook them.” How 
does he account for my cows freezing their feet 
in January, and my not getting a hint of it until 
the last of April ? 

In several cases which I now recollect, cows 
affected with the hoof ail discharged a watery sub- 
stance from the mouth, say a pail full, in twenty-| 
four hours. When we took the hides from cows 
that had lain prostrate for a week or more, they 
were found to be brainless, whilst in those that 
had lost their hoofs but could get up without help, | 
the brain was only partially decayed ; but every | 
ease so far as I noticed, the brain was partially or 
totally gone. Now I ask Mr. D. in all candor, is 
this the work of frost? Messrs. C. and N. French 
who experimented with the cow spoken of in my 
former article, have now three cows down with 
the hoof ail. Their hay has been thrown from 
the loft near where the three cows stood.— 
Mr. F. has been in the habit of gathering up the 
chaff and giving it to the cows that are now af- 
fected ; they undoubtedly got the ergot that fell! 
from the hay. Mr. F. now thinks that it is the 
cause. 

Another neighbor, Mr. Roice, has had seven 

















cows and two young cattle, down with the hoof 
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ail, three others have their hoofs off and cannot 
get well. Mr. R. is now satisfied that if frost has 
had anything to do with’ the hoof ail, ergot was 
the prime cause—in fact two of his cows have 
been taken since there has been any frost. 

A man in Trumbull county, who formerly lived 
in the State of New York, whilst living there had 
sizteen cows down with the hoof ail during the 
time ergot was on the grass in the pasture. Last 
winter Mr. E., of Orwell, told me that several 
cases of hoof ail come to his knowledge last sum- 
mer, at the time ergot was on the grass in the 
pasture. SHELBY SMITH. 

Ashtabula Co., April, 1858. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Talk about Oxen and Horses. 


I have used both horses and oxen on a farm, 


and so far as economy is concerned, my prefer- 


ence is decidedly in favor of the latter. Of course 
one or two horses are indispensable for riding and 
light work, where speed more than draught is 
required. But in heavy work, such as plowing, 
hauling, ete., oxen are certainly ahead of horses 
in point of economy. 

Suppose we take a glance at the comparative 
costs of oxen and horses. As a general thing, a 
yoke of cattle can be had for about the same 
money as a good farm horse. To farm right, a 
man must have at least two horses ; then there is 
the rigging necessary, which will cost some fifteen 
or twenty dollars more than the ox rig, which will 
make the difference of the price of one horse and 
nearly the price of the rigging, in getting ready 
to hitch to the plow, harrow or wagon. 

With the price of the second horse, another 
yoke can be bought, and then the farmer has a 
double team, which he can do any thing with. 
Is a tough sod to be plowed, he can roll it over 
sasier, quicker and better, than he can with two 
horses. If heavy hauling is to be done, the two 
yoke are equal all the time to four horses, except 
to goa great distance. I have said an extra 
horse is necessary, but no more so with two yoke 
of cattle than with two horses instead, as there is 
always need of an extra horse. 

But the grand point in economy is in the ex- 
pense of keeping. Horses require three or four 
times more attention than oxen. They must have 
good hay and plenty of grain feed, besides sta- 
bling, currying, ete. Now oxen want none of 
these attentions,* but in summer time they will do 
good service on pasture alone, and in winter they 
will thrive around a good wheat straw stack.— 
When you wish to hitch up, with oxen it is short 
work—for the simplicity of an ox rig contrasts 
wonderfully with the multiplicity of straps, 
buckles, chains, ete., necessary to harness up a 
span of horses. As for driving cattle, it seems 
like a mean, provoking business. I once thought 
I could never have the patience ; but now I pre- 
fer driving oxen at any kind of hauling ona 
farm. Oxen, when rightly trained, are more 
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obedient to the word than horses, and it is only 
when cruelly beaten, that they are stubborn. 

Then why are not oxen more generally used, 
if they are so much superior to horses? I sup- 
pose it is because people are governed in that 
particular, as in almost every thing else in this 
world, namely, by appearance. It looks like slow 
work, tedious and troublesome besides, to plow 
and haul with cattle. But let the man who has 
tried both, sum up at the end of the year, and he 
will find that oxen are actually the fastest, after 
all. I admit, however, it is a little more gratify- 
ing to a taste for the fine and graceful, to follow a 
plow drawn by a pair of nice horses. But when 
I consider the cost, this is a pleasure I must fore- 
go, as it is paying too dear for the whistle. Not 
that I don’t enjoy a fine horse, for I do; but I 
don’t want the life and spirit worked out of him, 
by making him do ox service. Then when | 
hitch him tothe carriage or buggy, he will con- 
tribute by his life and activity to my pleasure, and 
vanity, if you please ! 

When a horse gets old and worn out, he is fit 
only to be “ traded off,” or if not traded off, he is 
a pensioner at the barn door of the kind-hearted 
farmer, and finally a feast for the buzzards. But 
an ox, when he gets old, is put up and stall-fed, 
and first rate beef made of him. Quite a differ- 
ence in the end, don’t you think ? 

An Ox Driver. 

Greenville, April, 1858. 

* We must dissent from this assertion. When we 
were a farmer boy, it was our especial pride to follow 
a four ox team, both for summer plowing and winter 
hauling. Itis true that oxen will suffer neglect 
without apparent damage, but it is equally true, that 
no animal upon the farm has a keener appreciation 
of the currycomb and brush, than the working ox. 
We made it a point to keep our horned horses sleek 
and clean, and their improved condition more than 
justifled the labor. With this exception, our corres- 
pondent has written an excellent chapter of farm 
economy.—Eb. 

—e - 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Habits and Prices. 


Hard Times the only breeching for Young America. 


It is a great puzzle to the political economists 
of England, how we could have been overtaken 
by such a monetary panic and revulsion, when we 
were blessed by such a bount-ful harvest. Little 
does John Bull know of the social wants of our 
sovereign people. The great agricultural labor- 
ing class in England has no wants beyond bread, 
and cheese, and beer, and a mud cottage for the 
missus and childer ; their leather or velvet breeks 
neither wear out or become unfashionable ; while 
here, I have seen many a farmer’s son at the plow 
or in the harvest field, with English fancy cassi- 
mere pants and a silk vest. True, it was not so 
in the beginning, or even in their fathers’ early 
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day, but too much pecuniary thrift has at length 
brought it in; and nothing but the present low 
prices and lack of money can effectually aid 
blessed self-denial in the work of a better econ- 
omy. Then the lessee English farmers’ daugh- 
ters have no ambition to imitate in costly dress 
and fashionable exterior, those of wealth and 
rank ; for it would outrage public opinion there, 
and be considered at least as in very bad taste. 
But in our country, where we are all sovereigns, 
it is perhaps the misfortune of our sons and daugh- 
ters to copy, not the virtue and intelligence of the 
titled and wealthy, but their costly extravagance 
and showy follies. Farmers’ families are much 
freer from this weakness than those of the urban 
classes ; but I trust it will be confessed by many 
farmers that they too have made rapid strides of 
late towards costly houses, carriages, fine furni- 
ture, etc.; and perhaps all this is well enough, if 
they can afford it, and “see their way clear,” as 
the Quakers say. But that is a noble self-denial 
in the proud man or woman, which enables them 
to say, “I can’t afford it;” on the other hand, 
that is a stupid and contemptible unchristian 
pride, which says, “I am as good as he, or she, 
and I will have it ;” just as though excess in out- 
side show could confer honor, or command any 
thing but a fool’s respect. 

But a better time is coming. The collapse of 
trade in the commercial cities and the manufactu- 
ring towns, has been far less disastrous to the in- 
habitants, than it would have been had the neces- 
saries of life been dear as they were in 1837. 
This, added to the great retrenchment in other 
domestic expenses, is reducing indebtedness faster 
perhaps than it ever increased. No legislative 
prohibitory tariff could have so effectually reduced 
the importation of costly foreign fabrics, as our 
pecuniary disability has now done. And our for- 
eign debt, except that of the railroads, will soon 
be liquidated, and the balance even in our favor. 
True, the farmers will say that their productions 
are low, with no prospect of an increased demand 
for export. But this in the end is to crown the 
blessing ; as low prices of farm products is to aid 
our own mechanics and manufacturers to work 
cheaper, and compete with the world; and if all 
other commodities are cheap, the farmer can well 
afford to sell cheap. I got a letter the other day 
from an intelligent business man, who saws and 
deals in pine lumber in Minnesota. He says that 
although common boards have fallen from $20 to 
$15 the thousand feet, there are no present sales. 
I could but feel that there ought to be no sales at 
such a price, with wheat at 50 cts. a bushel. All 
the first sawyers of Tompkins and a part of 
Broome counties, in this State, sold their common 
pine at $5 the thousand, delivered at the head of 
Cayuga Lake, and they got out of debt with such 
prices. When pine lumber on the upper Missis- 
sipi sells at half its present price, then, and not 
till then, can the prairie farmer who sells his 
wheat at 50 cts., afford to buy boards to fence his 
fields. S. W. 





Waterloo, N. Y., April, 1858. 
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Milis for Chinese Sugar Cane. 





The raising of Chinese Sugar Cane for domestic | 
manufacture, will be experimented upon much more 
largely this season than last. Of the manner of 
raising the Cane, we need say very little at this time. 
The process is as simple as any corn planting. We 
should advise to plant in drills 3} or 4 feet apart, 
with not more than two stalks to stand in a place, 
and these one foot apart in the drill; or it may be 
planted in hills 34 or 4 feet apart each way, with 4 
or 5 stalks in a hill. Canes grown on calcareous or 
marly soils, will yield a better juice, both for syrup 


and sugar, than those grown upon spongy or swampy 
land. Lands in good heart from former manuring, 
are better than those freshly manured. In due time 
we will give the promised chapter on the latest dis- 
coveries in the manufacture of syrup and sugar. We 
now present two figures of Iron Mills for crushing 
the canes. Cane growers who expect to get the 
best of the juices, must resort to strong iron mills, 
which nip close enough to get the strippings, as the 
dairy women say, for this is as much the best for 
sugar, as it is for cream and butter. 





Above is a cut of a three roller vertical mill, for | 
one horse, capable of expressing 30 to 40 gallons of 
juice per hour, weighing about 600 Ibs., cost $56. | 
Larger mills of this style, for two and four horses | 


respectively, will do more work, and cost from $100 to 
$135. Vertical mills are simplest in construction, and 
most easily managed, since the power is applied direct- 
ly, without the loss of friction in complicated gearing. 


( 
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The horizontal mill shown at the head of this ar-|the same size, constructed upon the present prin- 
ticle, has some advantages in feeding, and by the ap- | ciple, being capable of carrying a larger number 
plication of a band wheel, can be attached to steam than one upon the old plan, It also combines the 
or water power. The mill above represented, can| greatest amount of ventillation, which is much 
be worked by two horses, yielding 45 or 50 gallons| needed PI ° ne oe gan for this particular pur- 
per hour, cost $90. Larger mills of this sort, 3 eel — 
four, six and eight horses, cost from $125 to $600. | 
All the above and many other implements for farm- 
ers and planters, are got up in the best style, by 
Hedges, Free & Co., of Cincinnati. 





Care of Bees. 


If any stocks are weak, it is important to as- 
certain which they are, that they may be partic- 
ularly guarded against robbers. It is much bet- 
ter to guard against the beginning of evil than to 
cure it afterwards. Close the entrance, allowing 
only one bee to pass at once. Keep a look out 
I send you an invention of mife, which is con-|0 every real warm day for the robbers to com- 
sidered a good thing here. Having been engaged | mence. Do not mistake a few fighting outside 
in pulling stumps for several days, with a rude| for evidence of pillaging ; it is often a good sign, 
machine of my own construction, and knowing] @nd indicates courage for defence. Take advan- 
the great annoyance of stumps to neat farmers, [| tage of the first stormy day, to get hives and 
will give a description of the machine, and the | boxes in readiness ; scald, and scrape clean the 
manner of using it, for the benefit of the agricul-| inside of old hives, and they will answer to use 
tural community. Have a chain made of the|again. If any are to be painted, it should be at 
best round charcoal iron, at least one inch and a|once attended to, that they may be thoroughly 
fourth in diameter, and eight feet long, with a|ry, and lose the rank smell of the paint. Put 
ring in each end two inches and a half in diame-|Up @ small box near the hive, for the wren to 
ter: one side of these rings must be formed like|nest in. This bird is a great help in catching 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cheap Stump Puller. 





a link. Attach one ring toa band of iron two 
and a half inches broad, one inch thick, and one 
foot in diameter, with a small offset for the ring 
to lodge in. This band should be beveled on the 
inside edge, to make it slip on the pole readily, 
and prevent cutting it. Cut a nice straight, ta- 
pering hickory, white oak or locust lever, one foot 


the worms.—M. Quimby, tn Am. Agriculturist. 
I 

MoraGan Horst ror Onto.—Mr. Balch, of 

this city, has sold his young horse Ivanhoe, to Mr. 

| Elbridge Stickney, of Burton, Geauga county, 

| Ohio, for $1,500. He was foaled in September, 

|1853. Sire, Comet 2d, grandsire, Comet, or Billy 








in diameter at the butt, and twenty-five feet long. | Root, great grandsire, Sherman Morgan, g. g. 
Take off the bark and lumps smoothly, put on the | grandsire, the first, or Justim Morgan. Dam, by 
band, let it come within two feet of the large end,| Woodbury, or Burbank Morgan, who was by Jus- 





at which point put in two small pins of iron, to 
prevent it from going any further. Within four 
inches of the small end, put on a common ox 
yoke clevis, with a ring in it to pull by. Hitch 
on two yoke of oxen. Drive on the right of the 
stump until the band passes the stump a few inch- 
es. Pass the chain round the stump, on the left 
side, and draw it tight, with no twist in the chain. 
A little above the lever drive in a common wedge, 
and put the ring on the wedge. Then gee round 
in a circle, until the stump is twisted out. ‘This 
machine will take out about half the dead stumps, 
in a field of long standing, without cutting the 
brace roots. Common sized green stumps can be 
taken out also by cutting the brace roots first, and 
digging a little. After everything is ready with 
the team and two hands, I gan take up one hun- 
dred or more stumps per day, as it is no draft at 
all on the cattle, except the labor of pulling the 
lever from stump to stump. Respectfully, 
J. T. Estivt. 
Madison Co., Ky., April, 1858. 
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New Stock Car.—The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company have just made and placed 


tin Morgan. The dam of Comet 2d was by the 
Steele, or Crane Morgan, who was by Sherman 
Morgan, ete. Ivanhoe is a dark chestnut, about 
fifteen hands high, and weighs 1,015 pounds.— 
Except that he is heavier than most of the early 
Morgans, he is a better representation of the old 
Morgan stock than any horse Within our knowl- 
edge.— Boston Cultivator. 


| 


| 





Great Reapine Macuine Case.—The Su- 
preme Court, this morning, decided the suit be- 
tween the rival inventors, McCormick & Manny, 
in favor of Manny on every point. The case in- 
volved several important principles, and a large 
amount of money. It was elaborately argued 
during five days, with an unprecedented array of 
working models and illustrations, showing the op- 
eration of various reaping machines in the grain 
field. 

The decision is a very important one, as it af- 
fects all the manufacturers and users, of reaping 
machines throughout the country. The case was 
originally tried in the Circuit Court of Illinois, 
and decided by Judges McLean and Drummond 
in favor of Manny. Mr. Justice Grier delivered 








upon the track a new style of car for conveying) the opinion of Supreme Court affirming the for- 


live stock, which must prove of great value. 


It|mer decision, and dismissing McCormick’s bill 


is arranged with all the stalls one side ; a car of! with costs—— Washington Star. 
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Responses from the Rural World, 





Squashes and Bugs. 


To have good squashes, the planter should se- | varn. 


lect a very light, warm and well manured soil, it 
is very difficult to get soil too rich for squashes. 

Many persons fail of a good crop by making 
the hills too close and leaving too many plants in 
the hills, for the long running kinds twelve or fif- 
teen feet is near enough, and one or two plants to 
the hill is better than a larger number. 

The striped bug is very destructive to young 
squash and cucumber plants in some places. The 
best preventive that I have yet found, (except to 
destroy them with the thumb and finger of a cool 
morning, ) is to place a barrel that will hold liquid 
near your patch, and throw in it a half bushel of 
JSresh cow manure, then fill up with water, let it 
stand a few days and it will be ready for use. 

To apply the mixture, take a pail full of it in 
one hand, and with a small bundle of broom corn 
wisps in the other, go through your patch sprink- 
ling every plant with the mixture. This should 
be done mornings and evenings when the sun is 
not on the plants, and a little care should be used 
to wet the under side of the seed leaves where 
the bugs work the most. 

The use of the above mixture will not only 
keep off the bugs, but it will give the plants a 
good and early start, which will tell largely in 
their produce, and amply repay you for your 
trouble. W. C. Hampton. 

Mt. Victory, April, 1858. 

Low Price of Potatoes. 

Twelve months ago, potatoes sold at one dollar 
per bushel, and in many instances much higher. 
I was informed yesterday that 500 bushels had 
been offered at one dime per bushel, without find- 
ing a cash purchaser. Now, in some instances, 
the whole of last years’ crop cannot be sold for 
as much money as could have been obtained for 
the seed planted to raise the same crop. This 
will no doubt discourage many farmers from 
planting largely the present season, and so bring 
about the opposite extreme. But I would advise 
brother farmers to plant largely now, the seed is 
so very cheap, and cultivate carefully. If we 
should be blessed with a favorable season, we may 
have plenty for our own table use, and if the price 
should still be low, we may feed part to our stock 
—and even if the season should be unfavorable, 
we may still be well rewarded for our toil. 

JOHN GREEN. 

Logan county, 4th mo., 1858. 


Flat Roofing. 


In the Ohio Cultivator of April 1st, Mr. David 
Eastwood asks for information for a desirable flat 
roof; as I have had some experience in such 
The roof |Safest remedy. 
should be very flat, as if steep, in warm weather 
the composition would run off. The roof boards 
The ma- 
You 
commence at the eaves as with shingles, laying 


roofs, would like to benefit the public. 


should be very dry and close together. 
terial is heavy paper, which comes in rolls. 
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10 inches to the weather. The cement is made 
of two-thirds cold tar, and one-third pitch. Boil 
it together and apply with a swab made of cotton 
The cement must be applied very hot and 
the paper put on as quick as you can. When the 
roof is covered with paper, nail strips of boards 
one-half inch thick, one inch wide, up and down 
| the roof three or four feet apart, and the same all 
round the edges, to keep the paper down. Then 
have some sand ready, and as you swab the ce- 
ment on hot, commencing at the top, put the sand 
on as fast as the cement is put on. If you will 
follow my direction you will have a good roof 
that will last for years. Be sure to have the sand 
well down in the cement before it gets cold. 
Horatio MInNvsE. 
Milan, Ohio, April, 1858. 
Wen or Tumor on the Jaw. 


I have a valuable steer three years old, which 
has a bunch on his under jaw as large as a quart 
bowl, which is very hard. It was caused by a 
hook. It has been growing about six months; 
and if any of your correspondents can prescribe 
a remedy, it will be very thankfully received. 

Ashtabula Co. Lewis THURBER. 

Ans.—We have had some experience with such 
tumors, and we scarcely ever saw any good come of 
meddling with them. We have seen them shock- 
ingly butchered over, and only grow all the worse for 
it.—Ep. 

Black Leg in Calves. 


I wish to direct a few lines to you in respect to 
a disease that has come among my yearling 
calves. In the first place, they are taken lame 
in one or the other leg and commence swelling, 
and the flesh turns black; in less than twenty-four 
hours they are dead. It is something that I am 
unacquainted with. The Irish here, call it black 
leg; now if you can tell a cure, please do so. 

Coshocton Co. ANDREW BILLMAN. 


Ans.—This disease, called black leg. quarter evil, 
etc., like the disease called hollow-horn, is the de- 
velopment of a bad condition of the system, fre- 
quently the result of high feeding when the stomach 
and circulation of the blood are out of tone, and any 
special remedy after the disease shows itself, must 
be directed to restoring the general system, and 
thereby remove the cause. Besides this, feed spar- 
ingly, give mucilage of slippery elm, and rub the 
legs with ground pepper, to get up a circulation.—Ep. 
Grub in Sheep. 

Make a common elder squirt-syringe, lay the 
sheep upon its back, and inject about two table 
spoonfulls into each nostril, a decoction of strong 
tobacco juice, and you will find it the best and 
E. L. Gruss. 





Athens County. 

We are having a good, warm rain, which is 
pushing vegetation forward at a rapid rate. Grass 
was never so forward at this season of the year. 
Wheat looks very promising. The prospect for 
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fruit was never better. Stock looks uncommonly 
well. Hay, corn, wheat and oats, in abundance. 
It being very healthy, 1 think this community 
have good cause to feel cheerful and contented, 
notwithstanding prices rule low for grain, and 
probably will for wool. Stock of all kinds com- 
mands fair and remunerative prices, though some 
25 per cent. lower than this time last year.— 
About that portrait, I would much rather see the 
real face than the portrait. You find time to 
visit the “cattle kings” and other places, but 
the “ huckleberry knobs” seem to have no attrac- 
tion for you—come down and see us. 
N. P. H. 

Yes, sir! thank you. The huckleberry knobs are 
on our programme for this year, provided you get 
that sliding-scale Railroad patched up from Marietta 
to Athens, before we explore the Muskingum valley. 
—Eb. 
Highland, Clinton and Fayette Counties. 


As I have been over considerable territory this 
spring, I will give a few items in regard to the 
present prospect for wheat and fruit. The wheat 
does not look so well in the southern part of 
Highland as in the northern. Pastures are bet- 
ter than they were the first of June last year.— 
In the eastern part of Clinton, wheat and mead- 
ows are fine. Fayette, southern part, the same. 
From Greenfield to Frankfort, Ross Co., there is 
the finest prospect of a good wheat crop I have 
ever seen. 

Peaches in all parts of these counties are mostly 


killed, with the exception of the southern part of 


Highland. Apples, cherries and plums will be 
plentiful, unless killed after this. 
Wa. Mooney, Jr. 
Highland Co., April, 1858. 
Butler County. 


Contrary to our expectation, we have a pretty 
good prospect for a peach crop. All other kinds 
abundant, unless nipped by frost hereafter.— 
Wheat and barley never looked better, nor a 
larger amount sown. Farmers have mostly sup- 
plied themselves with old corn for seed, fearing to 
risk the last years’ crop except the few who were 
thoughtful enough to secure their seed before the 
early freeze. J. H. 
Ashtabula County. 

Farmers here are doing all they can for heavy 
cropping this year. Abundance of Oats already 
sown. Wheat looks middling well—not over and 
above. Fruit is rather uncertain; peach nearly 
all killed. Business of all kinds moves slowly— 
money matters are suspended. But spring ap- 
poaches with good promise, and farmers are ex- 
pecting a good season; and a happy time they 
will have if not disappointed, and the hard times 
will be obliged to bid us one and all a farewell. 

Orwell, April 10th. E. L. Gipss. 


Belmont County. 


The fruit is safe here yet. I have been some 
through the county south of the Railroad, and 
the wheat prospect is not very flattering. Some 


) ment. 








fields look pretty well and a great many others 
present a barren appearance. The farmers have 
been driving their work along during the fine 
weather. Good seed corn is very scarce here. 

Joun C. Davies. 
Central Indiana. 


Wheat looks very well—very wet—not much 
plowing done, but lots of underdraining. We 
are getting awake on that branch of improve- 
J. A. Evvis. 
Tipton Co., Ind. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
How to Choose a Farm Horse. 


The farmer requires a horse that can take him 
to market and around his farm, on which he can 
occasionally ride for pleasure, and which he must 
sometimes use for the plow and harrow. 

First to notice is the eyes, which should be well 
examined. Clearness of the eye is a sure indi- 
cation of goodness ; but this is not all—the eye- 
lids, eyebrows, and all other appendages must be 
also considered—for many horses whose eyes ap- 
pear clear and brilliant, go blind at an early age ; 
therefore be careful to observe whether the part 
between the eyelids and eyebrows are swollen, 
for this indicates that the eye will not last. When 
the eyes are remarkably flat, sunk within their 
orbits, it is a bad sign. The iris or circle that 
surrounds the sight of the eye, should be distinct, 
and of a pale, variagated, cinnamon color, for 
this is a sure sign of a good eye. The eyes of a 
horse are never too large. 

The head should be of good size, broad be- 
tween the eyes, large nostrils, red within, for large 
nostrils betoken good wind. 

The feet and legs should be regarded, for a 
horse with bad feet is like a house with a weak 
foundatian, and will do little service. The feet 
should be of a middle size, and smooth; the heels 
should be firm, and not spougy and rotten. 

The limbs should be free from blemishes of all 
kinds, the knees straight, the back sinews strong 
and well braced, the pastern joints should be clean 
and clear of swelling of all kinds, and come near 
the ground, for such never have the ring-bone.— 
Fleshy legged horses are generally subject to the 
grease and other infirmities of that kind, and 
therefore should not be chosen. 

The body should be of good size, the back 
straight or nearly so, and have only a small sink- 
ing below the withers ; the barrel round and the 
ribs coming close to the hip joints. Shoulders 
should run back, but not too heavy, for a horse 
with heavy shoulders seldom moves well; chest 
and arms large. 

A horse weighing from 1,300 to 1,400 is large 
enough for cart horse; from 1,100 to 1,200 is 
large enough for a farmer’s horse, from 1,000 to 
1,100 is heavy enough for a carriage horse. 

I should advise every one to get some experi- 
mental knowledge of a horse before purchasing 

Joun BRANSON. 

Miami Oo., O., April 19th, 1858. 
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‘The Edifor’s Table. 


Tue Frost.—Yesterday, as we closed up our Hor- 
ticultural pages, we wrote of fearing a frost, and 
sure enough, last night the blanket slipped off the 
canopy above, and this morning (27th) there was a 
gay glitter of the fatal pearls. The damage to ten- 
der fruits must be serious, though the dryness of the 
atmosphere was some compensation. Will our po- 
mological friends report the exact state of the case 
with them, as soon as it can be certainly known ? 


ConveENTION OF AGRICULTURAL Epitors.—We have 
seen several hints about a Convention of Agricultural 
Editors. We like the suggestion, for sociability’s 
sake, though we know of no matter of business to 
be proposed for discussion. We will meet the fra- 
ternity any where between Chicago and Boston, but 
will give our vote for Rochester, as the most central 
point, if the Rochester Editors will ask for it. If 
not, we will pitch our marque on Goat Island, and 
challenge the fraternity to share our blanket. We 
nominate Judd of the American Agriculturist, Moore 
of the Rural New Yorker, and Brown of the Ohio 
Farmer, a committee to fix the time and place and 
issue a call. Let it be held in June or early in July. 


Tue Premium Lists for the fall exhibitions, are 
coming in good. We must make further honorable 
mention of Erie, Geauga, Trumbull, Ashtabula, Co- 
lumbiana, Delaware, Morrow and Hardin, for their 
compliments to the Ohio Cultivator. 

Many of the Township and District Farmers’ 

Slubs seem to be unusually active and successful. 
The Club at Edinburg, Portage Co., reports some 80 
members. J. T. Irwin of Lawrence Co., informs us 
that the old Aid and Symmes Township Club, is still 
wide awake. This is one of the oldest Farmers’ 
Clubs in Ohio. 


Bonnre Scottanp.— When Monarch died, last 
year, Mr. Reber told us his place should be made 


more than good, and now he has gone and done it. 
Bonnie Scotland is one of the horses we read of. 


M. M. Murray has sent us a box of his “ Nanse- 
monds ” for table use, which we find very nearly as 
fresh and good as when used in the fall. 


Murray 
has a rare art of saving sweet potatoes. 
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Gitt’s AGRicuLTURAL Warenovse.—Talk about 
State Fairs. It is like going to a State Fair, to step 
into Wm. A. Gill’s store, this Spring, as we did the 
other day, and almost went crazy for a patch of land 
| to try his improved tools upon. 


| Joun L. Girt & Son, at their Manufactory, are 
| turning out plows at the rate of 60 or 70 a day, and 
| cannot keep up with their orders. 

pup 








Horse Snows.—There is to be a horse show at 
Medina on the 20th of May, and one at Xenia on the 
/2ist of May. Liberal premiums are offered. Open 
to the State. 





| Lire Tuovcuts, gathered from the extemporaneous 
| discourses of Rev. Henry Warp BeEcuer. 


By one 
of his congregation. 


In this book, Miss Proctor has 
| accomplished what Mrs. Welby so beautifully pic- 
| tures, of the star-lit sea, where she says : 

For every wave with dimpled face 
| That leaped upon the air, 

Had caught a star in its embrace, 

And held it trembling there ! 

So it is with these snatched paragraphs, that else 
| would have faded into common air, or lived only as 
pleasant tones of music, in the hearts of those who 
heard them from the lips of the great preacher. But 
now we have them as careful gardeners save choice 
| seeds, to be planted again and blossom and bear fruit 


forever. This book is like a casket of gold and jew- 


|eled rings, to which you may sit down and fit them 
|to your fingers, and be sure you will find fits enough. 
| You can begin to read where you please, and leave 
| off when you please, and feel that you have feasted 
\oa the inspiration of great thoughts. 300 pages. 
Published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. Re- 
| ceived through Follett, Foster & Co., Columbus, who 
| will mail copies post paid to any address for $1. 


An Act for restraining certain animals, passed 


the Ohio Legislature, taking effect this 1st of May, 
as follows: 


Sec. 1. If the owner of any bull, boar or buck, 
shall allow the same to go at large out of his en- 
closure, he shall forfeit the sum of five dollars for 
jsuch offence, to be recovered on complaint before 
any justice of the peace of the county in which 
such owner may live ; and twice that amount on 
any subsequent conviction; said penalty to go 
into the treasury of the township where said com- 
| plainant may reside, for the benefit of common 
schools: Provided, that such complaint shall be 
prosecuted within thirty days next after such ani- 
mal shall be found going at large as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. In addition to the penalty prescribed 
in the foregoing section, the owner of said bull, 
boar or buck, thus found going at large, shall be 
liable to the owner of any cow, sheep or swine 
for any and all damages arising from the going 
at large of such animals as aforesaid, to be re- 
covered on suit brought before any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 
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Notes upon Ohio Cultivator, April 15. | antly fed and well cared for, do not have the 


disease. 
“ Sensible to the last” is the Ohio Cultivator Honor To tHe Farmer.—Aye, honor to the 
Editor in his “ Hints for the Season,” given us| F 


§ soni b gr aati R _farmer—for the occupation is of itself most hon- 
SOs SERS CO See 18 advice tO Nave he | orable—but not honor to every one who drudges 
boys pick up the stones, and beat up the drop-| at farming labor, living like os pigs all the time, 
ey cee a we feaiee an, find — and altogether in his kitchen—keeping his “spare 
; . ge —_ rooms” shut up for company. Honor to the far- 
among sensible farmers. The earliest impres-| mer who, as a farmer, looks upon the creation of 
sions of the writer respecting labor, and also the | tree, plant and flower, and sees wisdom in all, and 
most agreeable among remembrances, are those | from them learns to revere his God; who, look- 
when as a boy he earned ten cents a day at beat-| ing and learning thus, tries daily and hourly to 
ing about the droppings on the meadows. | increase his own knowledge and wisdom and that 
“If the hens have roosted about the stables,”| o¢ his children, and thus nearer and nearer ap- 
says the Editor. Why, bless the man! does he) proach the character of his Creator. 
suppose we have read the Cultivator, and yet not| Pr ie niente Cinmaaad —". 
know that we cannot have neatness or health con-| at par aaeccagtalbnesne nigreniapmast racer 
nected with horses, when the stalls are used for | 800d Mr. Rices my remark was mr intended 
hen roosts? No, no, my dear sir; we think we| (although - might be s0 construed,) ap rarey 
have read to some profit, and can only suppose | the idea that aes did not get four ei five hundred 
: . “ dollars, or that it could not be got from an acre of 
you put in that about hens, for some of the new) clinatie, taht vie wil 3 a : 
subscribers who have not had light from the Cul-| S“SP0erriess Dut it was written to prevent any 
tivator pages. os one expecting more, than with the usual casual- 
> eal ga Horse.—Giving rules for the pur- ties of life and business, could be realized, one 
chase of a horse is all very well, and each and > with another, and — varied land. Geo. 
every article tends to set a man about thinking ;| roe will be we a v oo Sunny Side, 
but as you remark, Mr. Editor, it is necessary to nein — — r/ 1 ae ni hen personal ac- 
have “horse eense,” to be able to make mach quaintance of one his reading has taught him to 
hand in horse trading or buying. s-s00 ; J 
Rectamine Wet Lanps.—A most sensible} STRAWBERRY Beps.—The quantity of stami- 
article—short and expressive. Very little of land | Date plants to mix and perfect the pistillates, I 
is cultivated in this country, but large tracts are | think too great. One in twelve has been my rule 
run over at railroad speed, and with little of prof-| for some years ; and even then, I find that with- 
itable return. The example of small market gar-| out care the staminates will conquer the ground. 
dens near large cities, is lost to the view of Amer-| As they come into bloom, it is a good time to pull 
icans as a class, and as Mr. Innis says, “large | 0Ut the extra quantity of staminates in old beds. 
farms are the ambition and evil of American| very body and any body can learn to detect 
farmers.” them in bloom, but all cannot do it from leaf. 
TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS.—AIl the in-| Stature or EONONE AND Lesson TO Girts. 
structions and comments, valuable or -valueless,|—I have read and re-read Mrs. Gage’s article 
are brought to a stand by one question, when| over and over, and as usual, the mind and vigor 
about to plant Evergreens, and that is, “How can|of her writings brings all before me. I can see 
I get eight or ten good handsome Evergreen trees,|the beauty of conception brought out by the ar- 
likely to live, the cheapest?” Five dollars sent|tist, and almost weep as imagination paints the 
to any good reliable nurseryman, will procure ten | statute in reality, and carries me back to the pe- 
good Evergreens of different hardy sorts, and all|riod whence this imagining. Read the article 
grown in the nursery, exposed to the annual | carefully, girls, but think not that you can all be 
breaking of roots from spade, plow and cultiva-| sculptors. The lesson intended is, that you may 
tor, and also exposed to the open rays of the sun.| make WOMEN of yourselves, and adorn the house- 
These, when received, will hardly fail to grow.| hold over which you are called to preside. 
Now the question is, which is the most expensive,| Cleveland. GEOMANCER. 
your time and that of man and team, etc., to 
travel five, ten or fifteen miles to the woods, and} Wuat Becomes or Derr’s Horns ?—What 
get forest evergreens with open straggling branch-| disposition do deer make of their horns when 
es, doubtful of living ; or spending that time with|they drop them? I live within twenty miles ot 
man and team at work on the farm at home, and | Corpus Christi, Texas. I will draw a circle, the 
its value in paying the nursery grower for his|diameter of which is six miles; in that circle 
care and the preparation of the tree to your|there are from 5,000 to 8,000 deer daily ; say 
wants ? that one-half of them are bucks, and they have 
Hottow Horn.—The old saying, “an ounce | all dropped their horns within the last ten days, 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” I opine| (this is an open country.) Myself and men are 
might be well applied to this subject; for, after all daily riders, and still we do not see a deer-horn 
the receipts given, the kernel of the nut seems to|on the prairie. I have been a clsse observer for 
be, more care and better food, so as to get the | the past six years, but without any success.— Cor. 
animal into a healthy condition. Animals abund-| NV. Y. Spirit of the Times. 
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Spring Apples. 


This may be a new term to some readers, but why 
should pomologists and nurserymen persist in classi- 
fying the different varieties of apples according to 
their season, as Summer, Autumn and Winter, (omit- 
ing Spring,) when there are a number of kinds which 
are only fit for use from March to ' May, or April to 
June? Why not call them, what they really are, 
Spring Apples, and thus complete the four seasons ! 
Let us think of this when the time comes for print- 
ing new catalogues. But I took my pen to speak 
briefly of a few apples that have come under my ob- 
servation the present Spring. 

NortHern Sey.—Some doubts have been ex- 
pressed in regard to the adaptedness of this variety 
to the soil and climate of the South-west ; but hap- 
pening to be in Cincinnati on Saturday, the 20th of 
last month, (March,) I dropped in at the weekly 
meeting of the Horticultural Society, and found upon 
the table as fine a dish of Spys as I believe were 
ever exhibited at Rochester. They were grown, too, 
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after the hard freeze in November. They were 
frozen hard, which injures flavor and hastens de- 
cay. My object in sending “ Rome Beauties” is 
to correct wrong impressions respecting the sort. 
Mr. Elliot, and I believe everybody else, describes 
it as late fall and early winter, or February at 
latest. Now just permit me to say, for the ben- 
efit of whom it may concern, that it is the best 
keeping large apple we have, and with proper 
care will keep through March, and a goodly pro- 
portion till May or June. I once found a barrel 
of them in my cellar in August, containing quite 
a number of sound specimens, but perfectly des- 
titute of flavor. 

PruninG, etTC.—* Another wrong impression : 
Many fruit-growers claim that apple-trees should 
receive little or no pruning, and that in our sunny 
clime shade is not detrimental to apples. My ex- 
perience of near forty years proves that theory 
erroneous, so far as the Rome Beauty is con- 
cerned. Its propensity for overbearing renders 
it necessary to set the head pretty well up, and 
that the branches be judiciously trimmed, espe- 
cially in their outer extremities. When old, the 
tree forms myriads of pendulous, curved branches 
at the outer portions, resembling clusters of min- 
iature reap hooks. These, when laden with fruit, 
hang in masses, and so smother and shade the 
fruit as to render it deficient in size, color and 
flavor. I send specimens of this character. I 
know of no apple that will pay so well for extra 
care. When well cultivated, the fruit is almost 
all large, perfect and brilliantly colored. When 
the trees are old and neglected, the fruit becomes 


in the extreme southernmost corner of Ohio, Quaker | Small and green, with numerous dark, smutty 


Bottom, in Lawrence county, and of course came 
from our old friend, Captain Gillett, who in a letter 
to the Society, said : 


‘clouds and spots over the surface, and is quite in- 


sipid and unsalable. And those miserable, green, 


|smutty, insipid things are already injuring the 


reputation of the Rome Beauty in the Cincinnati 


“When at Cincinnati, I understood Dr. Warder | market. Furthermore, the almost universal prac- 
to say that but few good specimens, if any, of the | tice of picking the fruit too green ruins the sale of 
Northern Spy had been exhibited at the Society’s|this apple. This is true, too, of Rawle’s Janet. 


rooms. 


I send a few of that sort; not as ‘ brag’ | 


They should remain on the tree about a month 


specimens, for I assure you that all the finest|later than the ordinary varieties, by which they 
were culled out for exhibition at our Fair, last) will attain greater size, more brilliant color and 
fall, and presented to friends. These I send are | higher flavor.” 


just a fair specimen of the product of the tree on| Joupon Prepin.—The finest apples that have ap- 
which they grew. The tree bore a trifle over one | 


barrel—its first crop. It had been ten years | peered . te Colombes market, this spring, were the 
planted, on north-east hill-side slope. I have a Loudon Pippin, from that prince of good fellows (and 
tree on the river bottom much larger, yielding | "° doubt good farmer,) Geo. Hiskey of Richland Co. 
about five barrels—fruit badly affected with bitter |A shipment of these at Hayden & Wheeler’s gro- 
rot.” cery, about the Jast of March, went off like hot cakes, 

Rome Beavry.—This variety I found quite plenty | ®t $3 per barrel, when the common price of apples 
in the Cincinnati market, and of finer quality than [| was only $2. One barrel at the Nursery and anoth- 
expected to see at so late a period. Some lots, how-| er at the Cultivator office, were submitted to the test 
ever, were quite inferior to others, in appearance and | (taste) of many visitors and friends, both young and 
quality, being almost destitute of both color and fla-| old, and received a unanimous vote of approbation. 
vor. Specimens were also present at the Horticul-| A few barrels of the same variety from Licking 
tural Room, from Capt. Gillett, who wrote as follows | county, nearly equal in quality, appeared in our mar- 
respecting them: ket a little earlier in the season ; and it is not prob- 

“T also send a lot of ‘Rome Beauty.’ I have! able that this fruit in Central or Southern Ohio will 
no fine specimens, having disposed of all except! keep later than 1st of March. It is a variety that is 
three barrels accidentally left in the orchard till! said to have originated in Loudon county, Virginia 
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(hence its name.) It is considerably disseminated 
in Ohio, but not as generally known as it deserves 
to be. Fruit large, roundish flattened ; color yellow 
with a brownish blush ; flesh yellowish, juicy, tender, 
mild sub-acid ; very good. 

Liwser Limp Pirrrn.—An apple by this name was 
presented to me about the Ist of April, by Mr. Bar- 
ton Starr, of Mt. Vernon, from the orchard of one of 
the Bonar family, of Knox county. It is unlike the 
Limber Twig and Willow Twig, being of clear yellow 
color, with a bronze blush, form roundish conical, 
flesh firm, crisp, juicy, and of a very sprightly and 
agreeable flavor, resembling in character a well 
grown Roman Stem or White Winter Pearmain. I 
did not recognize it as an apple that I had ever seen 
before, at least in its proper season ; and if the tree 
is a good healthy grower and abundant bearer, it is 
worthy of general cultivation. M. B. B. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hints on Gardening for May. 


This, of all the months in the year, is the most 
busy for making gardens. Most garden crops, if 
planted in May, will want no particular protec- 
tion from frosts, as the season for severe frosts 
will be about past by the time they are up. Plant 
Lima beans for main crop four feet apart each 
way, and thin to three or four in each hill. They 
delight in a good, rich soil. Plant bunch beans 
of sorts on rather thinner soil, in drills 24 feet 
apart. Sow more peas for a succession. Hoe 
and brush those you sowed in March or April.— 
Attend to your hot-bed, weed your plants if the 
bed is dry, and plants small, water them liberally, 
if large, keep them dry and give air plentifully. 
Remove the glass entirely on warm days, thus 
hardening the plants and preparing them for the 
open ground, to which they can be removed after 
the 20th if the weather is warm. Be not in too 
great haste, however, to beat your neighbors ; 
better wait till June, than have your plants all 
killed. Take up all plants with care—don’t take 
hold of them and pull them up, but get under 
them with a trowel or something else, and lift 
them up so as to save the roots entire. 

Sow cabbage for late crop. Plant cucumbers 
for main crop, (except for late pickles, which 
should be planted from the 10th to 20th of June.) 
Plant Mountain-sweet and Black Spanish water- 
melons, with some Long Island, for early crop.— 
The most of the new, high-sounding varieties are 
worthless. There is no use raising anything worse 
than the very best. Plant Skillman’s fine-netted 
melon in good, rich soil, about five feet apart each 
way. This is a luxury that all can enjoy with 
little cost. Towards the last of the month sow 
smooth, long blood and turnip beets for winter.— 
Plant more sweet corn for a succession. Hoe 
and weed advancing crops; suffer not a weed to 

row. Remember the industrious shall live on 
the fat of the land, and the lazy ought to starve. 
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particularly delight in the improved squash vines. 
We have been so provoked with them as almost 
to question the wisdom of their creation. If any 
of the readers of the Cultivator know of a pre- 
ventive for them. they would confer a great favor 
upon the community by letting it be known.— 
Work out your cabbage while wet with dew, thus 
destroying most of the insects that prey upon 
them. If you throw fine dust and dirt over the 
leaves, all the better. Pursue the same course 
with your vines. Beans, however, should never 
be hoed while wet. Set out sweet potato plants, 
for early crop, and water well if it is not raining. 
Select short, stocky plants, and set them so as to 
extend out of the top of the hill about three 
inches. G. S. Innis. 
Columbus, 1858. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Culture of Vines. 


Water Melons. 


The Water Melon is a delicious fruit, when it 
can be obtained during the hot days of summer. 
The Mountain Sweet stands at the very head of 
the list, as to richness of flavor. Plant on rich 
land, plowed deep and made fine. The rows 
should not be less than ten feet apart each way. 
In moist land, raise the hills a little with the hoe 
before planting. Put 6 to 8 seeds in each hill, 
and cover about one inch thick, with fine mellow 
loam. 

As soon as the plants are high enough, give 
them a little mellow earth, hilling them up close 
to their two broad leaves, which, if done while 
wet, or that some dust will adhere to them, is as 
good a preventive against the striped bug, as we 
have ever found; though they frequently eat up 
an entire crop, after all we can do. If any one 
knows of a remedy, they would confer a great 
favor upon the public, by letting it be known.— 
We were told by a friend, last year, that he put a 
handful of saw dust on each hill, and the bugs 
immediately left; his reason for which was, that 
as the bugs always burrow in the ground at the 
root of the plants, and are troublesome only in 
hot weather, and as the saw dust naturally ab- 
sorbs heat from the sun, it becomes so hot that 
they cannot live in it, so they leave. Ashes, 
plaster or lime, sifted on while wet with dew, are 
good till they get washed off, when they should 
be sifted on again. Of all the pests of the gar- 
den, this is worst. As soon as you can see the 
rows, work out the vines with horse and cultiva- 
tor. If the weather should prove dry, stir the 
ground the oftener. Suffer not a weed to grow, 
especially while the vines are small, and you have 
a chance to tend with horse and plow or cultiva- 
tor. If the weather should be showery, and the 
weeds hard to kill by cutting up, cover them up, 
and they will soon scald, and die. This can be 
done the quickest with a one horse steel plow, 
throwing a ridge to each row. 

As soon as all danger from the bugs is over, 





Look out for striped bugs on your vines; they 


thin the plants to two in each hill, don’t leave 
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nH 
more ; we would say one, if sure that one would) you are planting, plant a few watermelon citrons 
live, and could have one in each hill. When the for preserves ; also some Parisian squashes, for 
melons begin to ripen, look out for thieves ; for |exhibition at your State and County Fairs.— 
although there has been a great religious awaken-|'They should be planted not less than twenty feet 
ing, there are yet some servants of the Evil One apart each way, and in the very richest land, or 
who are mean enough to prowl about even after made so with manure. ; One or two hills is plenty. 
night, and rob you of the fruit of your labor. Be If you have a dead animal of any kind, bury it, 
on the alert, and the first fellow you catch, make and plant a hill of this squash over it, and you 
an example of him, that others also may fear.— will be apt to raise squashes almost as large 
Let no false sympathy prevent you from handing around as a small wagon wheel, which will aston- 
him over to the rigor of the law. It will be ish the natives. Plant a few sweet pumpkins for 
doing the offender, also, a kindness ; for whoever pies. They grow very well among corn, if the 
begins by stealing melons, are almost sure to get | corn should not be too heavy; if very thick and 
to the Penitentiary, unless they are reformed.) heavy, you will get no pumpkins; it is surest, 
Plant largely, so that you can give liberally to therefore, to plant a patch by themselves. 


those that ask for them, but the mean, sneaking} Columbus. G. S. Innis. 
. . 

rogue turn empty away. If you have more} —ennneninneniaiagi - 

melons than you know what to do with, they will, Influence of Soil on Fruit. 


make most excellent molasses. In fact, you could | _ ee bei 
not put an acre or so to better use, than raising I have one suggestion to make in regard to Dr. 


melons for molasses Warder’s new fruit book. And to illustrate, I 
we aaa will give the case of a yellow belleflower apple 
The Musk Melon. 


: ' sie ‘ ._ tree that stands on a chestnut ridge, with a light, 
Of this variety, Skillman’s fine netted melon is loamy soil, that bears an abundance of apples al- 
the most delicious; we have tried twenty kinds most every year, and not half a mile distant, with 
or more, but can get no one to eat any other, as good cultivation, stand a number of other trees 
when they can get this. The seed can be ob- of the same kind that have not borne enough to 
tained of almost any dealer in seeds, even in our pay for cultivation for the last ten years—as I 
small towns, and by all means buy them; for} tink on account of its being a more clayey soil. 
there is no use in raising any thing worse than the Now, if each one who furnishes information to 
very best. Five or six feet apart each way, is! 1. Warder, will describe accurately the soil in 
room enough for them, as the en short, but | which the different fruits do best, he will be ena- 
laden profusely with fruit. There is nothing bet- bled to incorporate it into his book in a form to 
ter, or that pays better as a market fruit. Culti-| be of much value to the community. A. B. 
vate 4 as 8 a ose os — is| Medina Co., 1858. 
snown to be ripe by readily leaving the stem, or ; 
~ a red hie substance oozing out at the stem. | Will the Dr. note this suggestion !—Ep. 





Cucumbers. 


These should be planted in rich soil, and not! 
less than seven or eight feet apart each way.— 
The Early White Spine is the best sort for either 
market or pickling. The striped bug is very 
fond of cucumber plants. They will consequently 
need a great deal of attention, to prevent their 
being destroyed. ‘Tend the same as the water 
melon, only being even more careful to keep the 
ground clear of weeds, as it is very difficult pick-| 
ing pickles in a weed patch. We have always 


found pursely the most troublesome, as it comes and the insect is so rapidly increasing from year 
late, after the vines are large, and consequently | t, year as to deserve the attention of entomolo- 
has to be destroyed with the hoe, which is not gists and orchardists. 

hard to do if taken in time, but if left till it grows | _— 

large, it is very tenacious of life; so much so,| Frurr Prosrects.—It is a ticklish time in fruit 
that it will ripen its seed laid upon a stump or! matters. April is going out in a fit of the sulks— 


board in the hottest and dryest weather. Nip it ‘cold, but thus far cloudy, so that no sharp frosts have 


while young, is the best way ; if that is neglect- | nipped the tender bude. Little flurries of enow have 
ed, however, it can be easily killed by one 


; : ath soil been whirling in the air occasionally for several days 
in bunches and covering with soil. past. As we close this No.,—April 26,—every one 


Summer Locusts.—At the meeting of the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, last week, Mr. 
Riley submitted some facts in relation to an insect 
whose larve he had recently observed on his 
peach trees, and made inquiry as to its name and 
nature. Dr. Mosher thought, from the facts 
stated by Mr. Riley, that the insect in question is 
the Cicada Plebia, a species of the locust, which 
is heard to sing with remarkable shrillness during 
summer. Its eggs are deposited by successive 
punctures made longitudinally upon the branch ; 





Squashes, Pamgeinn, fe. ’ ie salle * watching for the clearing up, and trembling lest 
The Marrow Squash is a most exce ys | the blanket of the sky should slip off in the night, 
table, and wants the same room and culture as | oon noone * “ euiniiee 
the water melon. The striped bug is particularly |#%¢ the morning show the — arrayed in a diadem 
ravenous on this. We have sometimes covered of crystal gems, fatal as the poisoned crown of olden 


them with boxes with glass over the top, or what | story. Up to this writing, the prospect for fruits is 


is still better, milinet, to keep off the bugs. While|very fair. Trees have bloomed unusually early. 
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Home Miscellany. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 


May. 


BY MRS, JANE MARIA MEAD. 








May has come! I see her footprints 
In the warm, green, leafy glades : 

She has come to paint with blushes 
Twilight’s gold and purple shades, 


’Neath the lilac boughs she lingers, 
Folding there her downy wings, 

While her rose-tipped, velvet fingers, 
Sweep the wind-harp’s silken strings. 


Bringing skies of softest sunlight, 
Cloudless morns and moonlit nights, 

Music from the herd-filled valleys, 
Music from the flock-crowned heights. 


Now, sweet May, thy angel presence 
Makes, what April promised long— 

Skies, and woods, and waters, vocal 
With a clarion-burst of song. 


Heaven and earth are wild with rapture, 
Fountains are no longer dumb, 

Nature claps her glad hands, shouting, 
May is with us! May has come! 


Medina, April, 1858. 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Best Spring Fashions. 


Girls! why is it that we are looked upon as 
almost helpless beings, unable to obtain the power 
or ability of making ourselves useful, or even able 
to help ourselves? This is it,—because of that| 
prevailing of follies—fashion. 








Active exercise | 
will do you good, and there is certainly none bet-| 
ter than household work; and it not only pro- 
motes your health, but increases your store of 
knowledge also,—for we ought all to know that 
our education cannot be complete, unless we per- 
fectly understand house work and household econ- 
omy. ‘The English ladies are certainly to be ad- 
mired for their sense of propriety, also their self- 
reliance, and the taste and comfort they manifest 
in their dress; this one thing alone should be 
sufficient to indicate their character. They con- 
sider a walk of six or eight miles almost nothing. 
Now what would one of our pretty little feminine 
women think of suchathing? I can just imagine 
I hear her exclaim, Oh dear! it would almost 
kill me. Girls, this will never do. Fashion is 
the ruination of all its followers, and the greatest 
tyrant that now exists. It is very strange that 
so large a portion of community is governed by 
it. Why then, when we see the injury it has 
done, and is still producing, do we continue to in- 
crease the evil? Young ladies, banish all such 
foolish notions from your minds, and spend your 
time in a more profitable manner. Fora. 
Loveland, April, 1858. 
stgieipeaiilatiiassinilias 
Keep your temper in disputes. The cold ham- 
mer fashions the red-hot iron to any shape needed. 
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minstrels, but she forbids us lifting her veil. 
speck of romantic history in it.) 
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The Heart’s Confession. 





[Here’s a morsel rich and rare, from one of America’s sweetest 


May be there’s a 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
LINES TO " 


‘«T saw thee once, once only, years ago, 
I will not say how many, but not many.”’ 





Like a gem which hath lain in the depths of the sea, 
Where no sparkle of warmth or of glory could be, 
Till caught and drawn up by some stray, golden line 
To drink the first ray of the starlight divine— 


So my soul, unawaked, reposed in my breast, 

Where the calm waves of life scarcely trembled to rest, 
Till thy smile, in its meshes of gold, caught the prize, 

To hang, quivering and thrilled, in the light of thine eyes! 


In a moment, transfused, filled and glowing with fire, 
Pierced through with all beauty, warmth, wonder, desire, 
It burned with a splendor it knew not could be 

Till it drew in the lustre effusing from thee. 


Jt was but a moment j—then, flung from the net, 

It fell back to gloom which encompasses yet ; 

But dull, dark and cold as the lost spirit lies 

In its lnonermost heart burns the light of thine eyes! 
FLORENCE, 


Si it tinal 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Keeping Eggs in Warm Weather. 


It is so provoking, when the housekeeper wish- 
es to break up a dish of eggs for her cake or oth- 
er cooking purposes, to get a “bad egg” in the 
dish, when she thought they were all fresh. But 
this disappointment and vexation generally comes 
of neglect, in not properly gathering and keeping 
the eggs. The nests should be looked after every 
day, and every fresh egg taken out. If a real 
egg is used for a nest egg, it should be marked so 
as to be left all the time, and thrown away in the 
end. The frequent warming over of the eggs in 
the nest, as the hens go on to lay, destroys their 
freshness, and this is why the new-laid eggs 
should be taken out every day. 

Then to keep the eggs in the house for a short 
time, there is no better way than to put them 
carefully in a stone crock, in a cool and dry place. 
They should not be packed in bran, as that will 
heat and spoil them ; nor in salt or water, as these 
destroy the coating of the shell and leave it po- 
rous, so the air gets in. If the eggs are gathered 
fresh every day or two, and no old nest eggs 
picked up with them, the houskeeper knows just 
what she has, and by putting them away as I have 
said, need not have her patience upset by break- 
ing a bad egg into the dish when she is mixing 
up something nice. Sun Bonnet. 


Hazel Dell, O., April, 1858. 





AprLe FiLoat.—Take one pint of green or 
dried apple sauce, made smooth by passing 
through a seive or colander, the whites of three 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth, sugar and lemon to 
suit the taste; beat all well together, then send to 
table, dish out, and eat with rich, cold cream. It 
is an excellent dish for a farmer’s tea-table. 








MINNIE. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Beautiful May, 

Like a child at play, 

Comes tripping along her joyous way, 
Tripping along, 

With mirth and song, 

Laughing, loving May! 


Wiping her tears, 

Soothing her fears, 

April no longer in shadow appears; 
May’s soft hand 

Like a magic wand, 


Scattereth blessings all over the land. 


The bright sun gleams, 


On hilts and streams, 
There’s a strange, new warmth in his glancing beams. 


Ah! 
Is his bride to-day, 


blue eyed May 


Beautiful, maiden May! 
CULTIVATOR Mary. 
lip Al A _ 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
True Appreciation of Country Life. | 


—— | 

Iam going to talk a few moments just as I| 
please, and if I say any thing you don’t like, kin-| 
dle fire with the paper, and it is all the same. In| 
the Cultivator of Feb. 1st, we were favored with | 
a budget on country people. Now be charitable, 
frie nd, and consider that we country people, who | 
have every day of our lives come in contact with 
nature and its stern realities, may lack a little of 
that softness of speech that characterizes the city 
belle ; but in all the virtues of life that should 
underlie the foundation of society, and be the pil- 
lars of state, they are preéminent. 

I know young ladies in the country who have 
a taste for music—and their parents cultivate it— 
who will sing and play pieces—not two or three, 
but dozens—that whoever can set by and listen 
to without a swelling of the heart and dimming 
of the eye, must be more stoical than the ma- 
jority. 

But your correspondent says, they don’t appre- 
ciate nature like city people. It is not a week 
since I heard a lady, the mother of four children, 
whose orchard had been destroyed by the tornado 
that visited this vicinity last fall, say she had 
gained by it, for she could see the sunset! She 
never once said, it was “very nice,” or “rather 
nice,” or any of those stale libels on country peo- 
ple, but she could see, and that expressed it. 

Several years ago, just at sunrise, I watched 
for some time the figure of a youth leaning) 
against a decaying apple tree, motionless as a 
statue. I glided out to him, placed my hand sud- 
denly upon his shoulder, expecting to startle him; 
but without changing a feature, he raised his hand 
slowly, and pointed to where the sun was just ap- 
pearing above the distant trees, and exclaimed, 
“Tt’s glorious!” During his whole life, he had 
watched the sun rise over those same trees, and 
had never tired of it. You would hardly have 
suspected him of poetry, with his unshorn hair, 
soiled hat, and home-made clothes; but, half an) 
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(hour afterwards, as I heard him making the 
|“ sounding aisles of the dim woods ring,” I knew 
ihe was but giv ing expression to the pent-up music 
in his he art. 

What! country people not appreciate the beau- 
ties of nature? They may not always find words 
to express it, but search, and you will find the 

hidden gem in almost every heart—probably un- 
| polished, but a jewel still. 
| A few days in the city is sufficient to make my 
country home doubly welcome. Oh! those piles 
‘of brick, pile after pile, that unrelieved, reflect 
| the sun into our aching eyes,—I would not ex- 
| change the beauty, purity, the quiet and yet the 
music of the God-made country, to feast my eyes 
upon the gaudy shows contained therein. 

Galena, April, 1858. J. N. D. 

Remarks.—* Plato, thou reasonest well!” We 
| wish it were more universally true, or that we could 
|believe it had the sanction of the majority. But 
| alas! we are forced to believe that “RutH Crayne” 
is nearest right. Mrs. J. N. D. gives us some strik- 


| 


| ing examples of the reverse, and we are only sorry 


that such instances are too much the exception in- 
stead of the rule. One of the commonest evidences 
of this, is in the fact that scarcely a rural family 
within eye-sight of a town, but would sacrifice the 
noblest grove that ever lifted its arms towards heav- 
en, to get a view of the painted structures of busi- 
ness and fashion. And the woman who thought she 
had gained by the loss of her orchard, must have 
been a near cousin of these, though she made a bet- 
ter exchange than they. We have a little daguerre- 
otype in one of the private niches of our. soul, that 
we often linger over, and if Mrs. D. will pardon the 
personality, we will show it her: We have a city- 
born lass, now in her school days, and seldom outside 
the corporation limits, far more given to algebra and 
geometry, than to poetry and sentimentality. Seve- 
ral years ago, when she was in her dozenth summer, 
with our little household we made a summer tour to 
the romantic region of St. Lawrence and the Lakes. 
One day we all stood together at the foot of Niagara ; 
Master Lu was busy hunting for “such pretty stones,” 
Jennie had glided away unperceived, and climbed the 
pinnacle of a shivered rock, almost within reach of 
the falling torrent. When we turned to look for 
her—for calling was out of the question in that thun- 
der of waters—what a picture ! between us and the 
hissing sheet, like a statue upon its columnar base, 
her traveling hat hanging on her arm, her child face 
upturned, with eyes fixed upon the brow whence the 
floods make their dizzy leap, the spray trickled un- 
heeded from the free tresses that had escaped from 
their bands. It was the nativity of Grandeur and 
Beauty, in a soul that had hitherto been untouched 
by such emotions. The power of this appreciation 
is the birth-right equally of town and country ; and 
in both, the conditions are the same, viz: a soul with 


| sufficient cultivation and development to perceive the 
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Divine manifestation, and a moral appetite kept in 
tone by a temperate exercise of its capabilities. —Eb. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Literary Gathering. 


Literary “ re-unions” are held, on stated even- 
ings, by some of the elder ones of the fraternity ; 
while others, glad to see friends at any time, yet 
have oceasional gatherings when “ familiar spir-| 
its” meet for converse and a better acquaintance. 
Let us catch the shadow of these visible unities. 

Here is Horace Greeley, with his cream-col- 
ored visage, earnestly excited in a pleasant con- 
troversy with Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. Mr. Gree- 
ley is a pleasant companion, notwithstanding his 
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awkwardness, which is merely physical ; mentally 
he is correctly deported, and proves a real genial, 
interesting talker. He is vain, notwithstanding 
his apparent disregard of conventionalities ; and 
he smiles like a school-boy at a credit mark, when 
his lectures are applauded. He lately essayed 
to talk of “ Poets and Poetry ”—think of it !— 
and it gratifies him very much to recur to his 
“opinions” of the great masters of verse. Mrs. 
Smith, with whom he is conversing, is a well- 
matched antagonist, should she assume to become 
one, which she does not upon this occasion, but 
chats away in a lively manner upon her congenial 
themes of humanitarian progress. Mrs. S. is a 
really noble looking woman, appearing as one of 
forty, instead of fifty-four years of age, which, we 
believe she now is. Her son, Appleton Oakes 
Smith, is present. He favors his mother in fea- 
tures; and, with his flowing beard, grown in for- 
eign countries, he makes up a marked person.— 
Seba Smith. the veritable Major Jack Downing, 
and husband of Mrs. Oakes Smith, is quietly mov- 
ing around the room, observing and not unob- 
served. He is in his sixties, of small physical 
development. yet possessed of a dignity which 
marks him for a gentleman and scholar. The 
Smiths publish and edit the “ Emerson’s and Put- 
nam’s Magazine. 

Alice Carey is there against the wall, surround- 
ed by an admiring group. She is a very win- 
ning woman, of calm, dignified demeanor, fast 
passing into her forties, but as young in heart, 
and as fresh in spirit as when her steps haunted 
the fair hills of Hamilton county. She does not 
now write much—an occasional poem for the At- 
lantic Magazine, the Independent, the National 
Era, ete. Phoebe Carey is also here. Her smile 
is so perfectly catching you cannot help echoing 
it. She is a picture of perfebt health and con- 
tentment, writing little, but that little very good. 
Conversing with her is O. W. Wright, the trans- 
lator of Couzan’s works. Mr. W. is a gentleman 
of eminent parts, and being yet “one of our 
young men,” will do something good for our lit- 
erature. 

Your friend Metra Vicrorra Vicror, acts 
as hostess of the evening, and, of course, is pres- 
ent. She is as perfectly “at home” in the as- 
sembly as in her own quiet rooms; and, it is 
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needless to say, is as much beloved here as in her 
old western home. No female writer in this 
country gives greater promise of excellence in the 
world of poetry and fiction. Her “ Arctic Queen” 
served to give her recognition in the highest lite- 
rary circles. With such literary representatives 
in New York as Mrs. Victor and the Carys, the 
West need not feel ashamed. 

That pale-faced, intellectual looking person, 


joking with Judge Beebe, (one of the “ emi- 


nences” of the New York bar,) is J. M. Emer- 
son, late publisher of Emerson’s Magazine, and 
now of the United States Journal. He is a sharp, 
wide-awake business man, who will allow no “ cri- 
sis” to stay his enterprises. His lady (also host- 
ess of the evening) is a very imposing and beau- 
tiful woman—one of those ladies by nature whose 
presence is a signal of good cheer. 

That dark eyed, dark haired lady, ensconsed 
in the great arm chair, next to Alice Carey, is 
the wife of Hon. H. A. Whitman, of Lancaster, 
in your State. She is a highly pleasing woman, 
well versed in modern philosophy, and a fit com- 
panion for intellectual society. 

New York City, 1858. L’OccIpDENT. 
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House for a Butter Dairy. 


Our farmer friend, Hiram Harris, living out some 
half dozen miles from Columbus, on the plains be- 
tween Alum creek and Big Walnut, is one of those 
Incky dogs who always gets a little more for any 
thing he has to sell, than the top of the market, just 
because he has it in good shape. The fact is, Hi- 
ram’s bright-eyed little wife has spoilt our palates for 
the common market butter, since for the last three 
or four years, in common with half a dozen other 
“ respectable families,” we have just been fool enough 
to pay her 25 cents a pound the year round for her 
golden rolls. A month ago, Hiram gave our readers 
a hint of the calf method of making cows give down 
their milk ; now he tells how to make a house for a 
butter dairy :—Eb. 


After the cows have given down their milk, 
you want a place to keep it, and I will deseribe 
the one I have built for my little dairy. First, it 
is necessary to keep the rats out by a plank floor 
under all of it, say 24 inches thick, which should 
project at least 6 or 8 inches outside the walls ; 
if a frame, the sills should be of oak 6 or 8 inches 
square, the scantling 2 by 6, filled in with brick, 
and then plastered, which will leave 2 inches of 
dead air between. The joists and plates 3 by 6 
inches, with a matched floor overhead, smooth 
side down. Shingled roof to project over the 
walls 6 or 8 feet. I have two doors, one at each 
end; also two windows down to the sills opposite 
each other, covered with fine wire screening, so 
that the air can pass freely over the milk. The 
floor of brick, with four or five inches of fine sand 
under it, can be kept cool with water. Estimated 
cost, about fifty dollars. Hiram Harris. 











Mifflin. 
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nie Scotland—Acknowledgment—Horse Shows—Act to Re- 


strain Animals—Life Thoughts.............1++ sees eeeeeees 136 FAMILY 
137 





Notes upon Cultivator for April 15; Deer Horns............. 7 MELODEON BUILDING, 
HORTICULTURAL. | Second Floor, corner Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
Spring Apples—Northern Spy—Rome Beauty—Loudon Pippin CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
—PFuning ...... 2.2. ccccccecccccccccvvesscssccccccescceess 138 r . 
; » 101 PF 
Gardening for May ; Culture of Vines.........--...--++++++: 139 No. 1 : . Fourth Street, 
Influence of Soil on Fruit ; Summer Locust ; Fruit Prospects 140) LOUISVILLE, KY. 
HOME MISCELLANY. 19 West Washington Street, 
May Song; The Heart’s Confession—Poetry ; Spring Fash- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
ions ; Keeping Eggs in Warm Weather ; Apple Float ..... 141 Oorner Third and Jefferson Streets, 
May Carol, (Poetry) : ete eee BAD caceseess meet DAYTON, 0. 
A oe Gathering 5 louse or Butter Dairy... . 6.600.000 Corner High ent Teun Streets, 
Markets and Special Notices ............0. eee cceseeecceeece 144 
AAT COLUMBUS, oO. 
MARKETS. — 
5 E OFFER TO THE PUBLIC WHEELER 
Onto CuLTivaTor OrFicE, April 27,1858. | & WILSON’S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINE, with in- 


creased confidence in its merits, as the best and most reliable 

Since our report in last No., the price of most kinds of produce raed pg ys now in _ It sews equally well = the 

Sean . ‘ a cKest or thinnest fabrics, makes the lock stick, impossible to 

has stre ngthened and somewhat advanced, more particularly of unravel, with the essential advantage of being ALIKE ON BOTH 

breadstuff grains, and hog products. Beeves declined slightly | sipEs, forming no ridge or chain on the under side ; is simpler is 

from the figures last quoted. There has been a brisk busiress in | uraleren a Speedy in movement, and more durable than 

: : : achine. 
horses and mules, stimulated by the demand we spoke of as in| We give full instructions to enable purchasers to sew ordinary 
prospect, early in the winter, for the army to cross the plains to| seams, stitch, hem, fell, quilt, gather, bind and tuck, all on the 
Utah. Our be ‘ ket ;,is all West and South. Cin-| S#™me machine, and warrant it for three years. ; 

; - sa ts at horse HH ee enipes rat SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR, containing prices and testimo- 

cinnati is becoming a considerable Horse Exchange. | Bials from ladies of the highest social standing, East and West. 





The Wool Buyers approach their work very cautiously, and we| Mar. 15. A. SUMNER & CO. 
presume prices will open some 8 or 10 cents lower than the rul- | ~ = @ oF Cie 6 Ombre SCS eeee? 
ing rates of last year. Many of the Manufacturers need to buy | SUGAR IS MADE!!! 
on time, on account of the difficulty of negotiating their paper in) OLCOTT’S BOOK, ‘‘SORGHO AND IMPHEE,” or the Chinese 
Banks for cash, as formerly. We shall keep an eye on this item. | and African Sugar Canes: Containing full instructions for 


: king suGaR, } SSES i 
Dairy products are slightly down. Seeds, such as grass, flax, | M24'NE SUGAR, MOLASSES, ALCOHOL, etc., etc. Sent by mail post 


| paid. Price $1. 
etc., have somewhat advanced. IMPHEE SEED. One variety, enough to plant 


} ! 
| | MPHEE 2 sauare rods, sent by mail pre-paid, with the book 
| for six cents more in postage stamps. Each addi- 


‘ ti variety > q 
Sweet Potato Plants—What others say ! a 





SEED those who order the book. 
. : Gov. J. H. Hammond of South Carolina, who 
raised the above seed, testifies under date of Nov. 


CoLumBvs, O., April 6, 1858. | 26, 1857, that he does not recollect any variety of 


I have for two seasons past procured Sweet Potato Seed and} TEN the Imphee which is inferior to the Sorgho, while 
Plants from M. M. Murray, of Warren Co. They have invariably | many varieties have a larger stalk, yielded more 
J : : VARIETIES. tice, and marked a higher degree on the sacherom- 

arrived in good order, and of a kind and quality that gave perfect | ' ‘eter, and in a letter to the undersigned of Jan. 13, 
satisfaction. M. B. BATEHAM. 1858, Gov. Hammond says: “| think these seed 


|well bey distributing. They produce a Sugar 
- |Cane at least equal to the Sorgho in all respects, 
BETTER jand some of them are twice the size. Iam in- 
THAN clined to think we shall ultimately find several of 
the varieties (ripening at different periods) super- 
SORGHO ceding the Sorgho altogether. I plant this year 60 
* \acres of the Cane—of these, four will be planted 

in Sorgho and the remainder in Imphee.” 


A Supplement to the “Sorgho and Imphee,” containing the 


| 

| 
Ausurn, N. Y., April 8, 1858. | 

Frienp Murray :—The Sweet Potato Plants I received of you | 
last Spring, came in excellent order, and grew well. | 
H. COLLINS. | 

Send to M. M. MURRAY, Twenty Mile Stand, Warren Co., O., | 
if you want a good article at low price. (See advertisement.) | 





May 1-2t | American experiments of 1857, with J. S. Lovering’s statement of 
pions ee : ____.| his successful manufacture of Brown and White Sugar from the 
| Sorgho, will accompany the Book. Address 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR MAY, _ ite A 0. MOORE, 
Can be had of all News Dealers, Pes. 1-2 Agricultural Book Publisher, 
Or of the Publishers, PHttuips, Sampson & Co., Boston, Mass. eb. 1-8m Sree eae Fulton street, New York. — 
25 cts. a nunber, or $3 a year. OSAGE ORANGE HEDGING. 
) >() WAKEFIELD HAND CORN PLAN-| C. ROBB & CO., 
rs, le singly, and to dealers, by the d , atl r ° 
a ee New Richmond, Clermont Co., O., 
Mar. 15-3tt 40 & 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 


Will plant LIVE FENCES in all parts of the United States. 








